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Dedication  of  tbc  Gettysburg  Cemetery. 
Gettysburg,  Pa.,  Not.  19. 
I  The  President's  party  arrived  last  evening" 
'but  the  train  which  conveyed  the  Governors 
was  delayed,  by  a  slight  accident,  until  nearly 
midnight,  so  that  they  were  not  able  to  parti- 
cipate in  the  proceedings  of  the  night,  which 
were  of  a  marked  charactef. 

The  President.  Secretary  Seward  and  Col. 
Forney  weie  serenaded,  and  each  replied  to 
the  compliment. 

President  Lincoln  said  he  was  happy  to  see 
so  many  of  his  friends  present  to  participate 
in  the  ceremonies,  but  he  would  make  no 
speech,  as  he  had  nothing  particular  to  say. 

Secretary  Seward  was  loudly  called  for.  He 
said  he  was  60  years  of  age,  and  had  been  40 
years  ii  public  life.  This,  however,  was  the 
first  time  he  ever  had  dared  to  address  people 
residing  upon  the  borders  of  Maryland.  He 
anticipated,  forty  years  ago,  that  the  battle  of 
freedom  would  be  fought  on  this  ground,  and 
that  slavery  would  die.  There  aad  be^n  a 
great  issue  between  the  people  of  the  country 
North  and  South,  and  it  was  now  being _ de- 
termined in  this  comes  .  He  had  been  anxious 
to  see  slavery  die  by  peaceful  means,  and 
moral  means  if  possible,  and  now  he  was  des- 
tined to  see  it  die  by  the  fates  of  war.  Penn- 
Bjrki'aaia,  beri  t;ful,  rlcli  and  fertile  Pennsylva- 
nia, waa  an  evidence  of  what  the  spirit  *rf  free- 
dom done  for  the  Union.  He  would  not  aban- 
don the  contest  until  we  had  one  hope,  one 
country,  one  destiny,  and  one  nationality. 

(Jol.  Forney  made  a  brief  speech,  in  which 
he  referred  to  Douglas's  service  to  the  Union. 
He  eulogized  the  President,  and  spoke  of  him 
as  one  that  would  live  in  history,  as  the  saviour 
of  the  country. 
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SAYS  LINCOLN  SPOKE 
TWICE  AT  GETTYSBURG 


1 


Magazine   Article   Declares    He 

Gave  Impromptu  Talk  on  Eve 

of  Cemetery  Exercises. 

hJ  >),  f*^ccr^- Vr'  v  "'  1^9 

Abraham  Lincoln  made  not  only 
his  famous  address  in  Gettysburg, 
but  an  impromptu  one  which  has 
been  virtually  forgotten,  according 
to  an  article  in  the  February  issue 
of  The  American  Druggist.  This 
was  made  on  the  evening  of  Nov.  18, 
1863,  the  day  before  the  dedication 
of  the  cemetery,  from  the  steps  of 
the  house  of  Judge  David  Wills, 
Lincoln's  host  at  Gettysburg,  accord- 
ing to  the  article,  and  was  delivered 
in  response  to  the  demands  of  col- 
lege students  and  townspeople  who 
gathered  before  the  house. 

Lincoln  "expressed  his  apprecia- 
tion of  such  a  reception,"  according 
to  the  article.  "He  dwelt  on  the 
especial  significance  of  the  fact  that 
the  gathering  before  him  was  so 
evidently  made  up  of  the  new  gen- 
eration who  would  be  carrying  on 
the  principles  he  so  earnestly  be- 
lieved in,  long  after  his  and  his  con- 
temporaries were  gone,"  the  article 
says.  "He  indicated  how  profound- 
ly he  felt  the  importance  cf  the 
town  in  the  nation's  history,  and 
finally,  howsincerely  he  hoped  that 
the  national  cemetery,  to  be  dedi- 
cated on  the  morrow,  would  make 
the  battlefield  a  shrine  of  the  na- 
tion's devotion  to  the  cause  for 
which  those  men  had  died."     ' 


' '  The  train  came  late.  We  all 
followed  Abraham  Lincoln  to  the 
house  of  Mr.  David  Wills  —  on 
the  corner  of  'the  Diamond,'  as 
the  principal  square  was  called. 
There  was  a  band,  of  course, 
which  serenaded  the  President, 
but  the  people  were  thought- 
lessly impatient.  They  did  not 
allow  time  enough  for  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  party  to  partake  of 
supper. 

"But,  whether  he  had  supped 
or  not,  the  President's  tall  form  soon  appeared. 
I  can  see  him  now,  as  he  came  out  and  stood 
on  the  front  steps,  with  his  whimsical,  good- 
natured  smile,  to  comply  with  our  demand  for 
a  speech— by  not  making  one ! 

"  'I  appear  before  you,  fellow  citizens,'  he 
began,  in  high-pitched,  resonant  tones, 'merely 
to  thank  you  for  this  compliment.  The  infer- 
ence is  a  very  fair  one  that  you  would  hear 
from  me  for  a  little  while,  at  least,  were  I  to 
commence  to  make  a  speech.  I  do  not  appear 
before  you  for  the  purpose  of  doing  so— and 
for  several   substantial    reasons.      The  most 


substantial  of  these  is  that  I  have  no  speech 
to  make  !  [Laughter.]  In  my  position,  it  is 
somewhat  important  that  I  should  not  say  any 
foolish  things. ' 

"A  voice  from  the  crowd:  ' If  you  can  help 
it ! ' 

"Mr.  Lincoln  turned  quickly,  and  laughed 
at  this  sail}7,  and  went  on,  by  way  of  reply :  'It 
very  often  happens  that  the  only  way  to  help 
it  is  to  say  nothing  at  all !  [Laughter.  ]  .\  Be- 
lieving that  is  my  present  condition  this 
evening,  I  must  beg  you  to  excuse 
me  from  addressing  you  further. ' 

"  The  assembled  people  were 
mightily  pleased  with  this  humorous 
substitute  for  a  speech.  He  had 
said  nothing,  but  he  had  said  it  well. 
They  moved  laughingly  away,  happy 
in  seeing  him  and  hearing  his  voice. " 
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Old  Copy  of  N.  Y.  Tribune  Tells  How  Lincoln 
Turned  Laugh  Against  Heckler  at  Gettysburg 


The  story  of  how  Abraham  Lincoln 
turned  the  laugh  against  a  heckler  at 
Gettysburg,  Pa.,  on  the  evening  be- 
fore his  famous  address  there  in  1863 
and  recorded  evidence  of  applause 
which  interrupted  that  oration,  show- 
ing it  did  not  have  to  wait  for  years 
to  bring  appreciation,  are  contained 
in  a  page  of  the  New  York  Tribune 
now  on  exhibition  at  Greeley,  Colo., 
writes  Allen  Raymond  in  a  recent  is- 
sue of  the(  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 

The  Greeley  Tribune,  named  for 
the  newspaper  which  Horace  Greeley 


On  column  one,  elevated  to  the  top 
of  the  paper,  even  above  the  masthead, 
was  the  headline  "From  the  Army  of 
the  Ohio,"  and  beneath  it  were  cross 
lines  telling  how  Longstreet  was  ad- 
vancing across  the  Tennessee;  how 
Burnside  had  pushed  back  the  foe's 
type    headline    for    the  |  advanced  guard;  how  the ^'rebels"  were 


were 


Fre^nt  and  a  large  X^  given  to  Wing  desperate  charges,  but 
Edward  Everett's  oration.  Page  4  of  "handsomely  repulsed 
the  issue  of  April  15,  1865,  tells  of  the  The  contemporary  historian  of  that 
assassination  of  the  nation's  Civil  war  Civil  war  e  ra  had  not .achieved  the 
leader,  and  its  succession  of  dispatches  dispassionate  calm  of  later  historians 
from  Washington  tell  of  an  agonized  In  the  front-page  brief  report  of ^the 
suspense  in  New  York  for  confirmation  Delaware  election 
tion    of    the    first    contradicted   crats     are    called 

perheads. 


or    rejec 
report. 

Beneath    those   dispatches   also   is   an 


the  anti-war  Demo- 
quite    bluntly    "cop- 
In   another  little   dispatch, 


editorial     expression     of     grief,     giving  I 
full  voice  to  national  mourning,  and  a 
'sense  of  realization  of  Lincoln's  great- 
ness in  that  hour  when  the  Union  had 
been  saved. 

Later    pages    in    the    eghibit    include 


made  famous  in  Civil  war  days  and  ?"e  ^1^1^°*™°^  Chica5° 
,  •  ,  nre,  and  although  no  mention   is  made 

thereafter,  and  published  in  the  town  pf  Mrs.  O'Leary's  cow,  which  is 
which   also   bears   the   noted   editor's 


name,    is    holding    an    exhibition    of 
newspapers  from  all  over  the  world, 


cred- 
ited with  having  caused  the  disaster, 
it  is  reported  in  the  correspondence 
that   the   blaze   started   in   a   barn. 

The     newspaper     was     achieving     its 


of  Thursday,  September  12,  1850,  tell- 
ing of  Jenny  Lind's  first  concert.  There 
is  the  editorial  page  of  January  3,  1863, 
in  which  the  text  of  Lincoln's  emanci- 
pation proclamation  is  printed  in  the 
first  column  in  large  type,  and  an  edi- 
torial nearby  assails  it  for  falling 
short  of  giving  complete  freedom  to 
slaves  within  the  Union. 

Reports  Gettysburg  Address. 
The    issue    of    November    20    of    that 
year   tells    of   the   Gettysburg   address, 


as  an  educational  project.  Promi-  modern  sense  of  headline  value  and 
nently  displayed  there  are  photostats  complete  news  coverage  at  that  time, 
of   a    nnmriPi-  nf   n^p«   from    flreelev's    and    the    correspondence    from    Chicago 

ol  a  number  or.  pages  riom  weeiey  s  amounted  to  neariy  three  columns  of 
newspaper.  the    front    page.      A    map    of    Chicago 

There  is  a  front  page,  of  the  issue  showing  the  burned  area,  and  inter- 
Views  in  New  York  financial  and  in- 
surance circles  are  written  in  another 
column,  while  the  sole  remaining  col- 
umn tells  of  a  civic  committee's  report 
pn  the  depredations  of  the  Tweed  ring 
!n  New  York  city's  municipal  affairs. 
Tells  of   Lincoln   Serenade. 

The  issue  telling  of  Lincoln's  Gettys- 
urg    address    throws    numerous    side- 
ights    on    the    temper    and    conduct    of 
he  people  in  that  time.     It  is  narrated 
hat  after  the  President  and  his  party 
rrived    by    special    train    from    Wash- 
ngton   and   had   supper   in    Gettysburg, 
Jthey  were  serenaded   by  "the  excellent 
[band  of  the  Fifth  New  York  Artillery." 
Secretary   of  State  William   E.  Seward, 
Colonel    Forney,    the    President's    mili- 
tary   aid,    and    the    President    were    all 
called    out    of    doors    by    the    cheers    of 
the     crowd,     and     speeches     were     de- 
manded. 

Lincoln,  in  lighter  vein,  said  he  had 
no  set  speech  prepared,  and  therefore 
would  not  make  any.  "In  my  position 
it  is  somewhat  important  that  I  should 
not  say  any  foolish  things,"  he  said. 

"If  you  can  help  it,"  a  political  critic 
yelled  from  the  crowd. 

"It  very  often  happens  that  the  only 
way  to  help  it  is  to  say  nothing  at  all," 
the  President  retorted  amiably,  and 
the  crowd  laughed. 

The  little  address  on  the  battlefield, 
beginning  "Four  score  and  seven  years 
ago,"  which  has  become  a  national 
classic,  is  set  down  as  reported.  Three 
times  within  its  course  is  the  inter- 
pellation "applause."  At  its  close  are 
the  words,  "Long  continued  applause," 
and  the  record  that  three  cheers  were 
given  for  the  President  and  the  gov- 
ernors of  several  states  who  were  at- 
tending  the   occasion. 

Interest   in  War   News. 

Memorable  as  that  address  has  come 
to  be  in  the  story  of  this  nation,  it 
was  not  the  news  of  most  importance 
on  the  day  of  its  delivery.  In  1863 
the  eyes  of  the  New  York  Tribune 
readers  were  primarily  turned  toward 
war  correspondence  from  a  conflict  in 
which  the  tide  still  seemed  to  roll 
North  and  South  with  result  in   doubt. 


telling  of  the  capture  of  a  Confederate 
blockade  runner,  it  is  reported  that 
the  craft  was  a  new  one  built  in  Brook- 
lyn, steaming  under  British  registry, 
ostensibly  owned  in  New  Brunswick, 
but  with  an  Alabama  purser  aboard, 
believed  to  be  part  owner.  The  skip- 
per of  the  captured  vessel,  it  is  set 
down,  one  Captain  Swasey,  "belongs 
in    Rhode    Island." 

Describes  the    Draft. 

There  is  just  a  paragraph  also  tell- 
ing of  the  decline  of  the  volunteering 
spirit  as  the  war  dragged  on,  and  the 
coming  of  the  draft.  "Such  congres- 
sional districts  as  may  furnish  their 
quota  of  volunteers,"  says  a  telegram 
to  Governor  Seymour  in  Albany  from 
the  Provost  marshal,  General  Fry, 
"will  be  exempt  from  the  draft." 

The  march  of  western  railroad  ex- 
pansion and  commercial  development 
appears  in  the  story  of  an  "Atlantic 
&  Great  Western  Railroad  Excursion" 
from  New  York  to  Cleveland,  where 
the  New  York  excursionists  were 
greeted  by  the  firing  of  cannon  and  a 
big  dinner  in  which  speeches  were 
made  by  military  and  state  notables, 
and  a  "Mr.  Evans,  of  London,"  per- 
haps   representing    British    capital. 

On  that  sad  night  when  a  half- 
crazed  actor  shot  Lincoln  in  Ford's  the- 
ater, the  paper  had  almost  gone  to 
press    as   the    first   news   came. 

"Highly  Important"  is  the  large  sin- 
gle-column headline  at  the  top  of  col- 
umn 3,  page  4,  and  underneath  it  is 
"The  President  Shot!"  A  smaller  line 
says,   "Secretary   Seward   Attacked." 

The  first  one-line  "flash"  follows, 
sent  to  New  York  by  a  predecessor  of 
the  Associated  Press.  It  says  merely: 
"The  President  was  shot  in  a  theater 
tonight  and  perhaps  mortally  wound- 
ed." 

Death  of  Lincoln. 

Type  was  set  by  hand  in  those  days. 
Directly  beneath  that  "flash"  was  the 
following  from  the  same  source:  "To 
editors:  our  agent  orders  the  dispatch 
about  the  President  stopped.  Nothing 
is  said  about  the  truth  or  falsity  of 
the  dispatch." 

Any  newspaper  man  reading  down 
this  column  can  picture  the  late  night 
make-up  force  in  the  composing  room 
of  the  New  York  Tribune,  with  no 
typesetting  machines,  but  printers  set- 
ting from  the  cases  of  type,  aslant 
within  short  steps  of  the  stone  on 
which  that  empty  page  was  waiting 
to  be  filled.  The  third  ,  dispatch  ar- 
rived and  was  set  directly  under  the 
others,  and  it  failed  to  end  the  sus- 
pense. 

"Special  Dispatch  to  the  N.  Y.  "Trib- 
une" it  was  headed.  The  paper's  own 
reporter  was  on  the  job  in  Washing- 
ton and  had  wired  home:  "The  Presi- 
dent was  just  shot 'at  Ford's  theater. 
The  ball  entered  the  neck.  It  is  not 
known  whether  the  wound  is  mortal. 
Intense   excitement." 
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One  more  dispatch  and  the  blow  had 
fallen.  "Special  Dispatch  to  the  N.  Y. 
Tribune. — The  President  expired  at 
quarter  to  twelve." 

Eleven  dispatches  arrived  in  all, 
each  longer,  each  carrying  more  de- 
tails, and  the  final  one  rounding  out 
a  complete  tale  of  that  tragedy.  Night 
editors  had  the  long  rules  separating 
columns  of  type  reversed — turned  bot- 
tom-side up  so  that  their  thickness 
at  the  base  shall  catch  the  ink  from 
the  presses  and  make  that  page  deeply 
black  in  mourning. 

Two  paragraphs  below  is  the  ac- 
count of  the  match  for  the  billiard 
championship   of  Pennsylvania. 
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Feb.  9,  1924.    No.  6 

TWO  STORIES  OF  LINCOLN  AT 
GETTYSBURG 

TWO  little-known  stories  of  Lincoln  at 
Gettysburg  are  told  by  H.  P.  Bigham, 
a  Civil  War  veteran,  who  stood  guard 
at  the  door  of  Lincoln's  room  the  night 
before  the  dedication  of  the  National  Ceme- 
tery. 

"Some  time  that  evening,"  says  the  vet- 
eran, "a  telegram  came  for  the  President. 
I   knocked  on   his  door   and  handed   it   in. 
After    a    few   minutes    Lincoln   opened   the 
door  and  said: 
'That  telegram  was 
from  home.   My  lit- 
tle   boy    has    been 
very     sick     and     is 
better    now.      I 
thought    you    might 
like    to    know    that 
you  had  brought  me 
good  news.'  " 

The  other  inci- 
dent is  in  more 
humorous  vein.  "A 
crowd  gathered 
about  the  house  to 
serenade  the  Presi- 
dent," says  the 
teller  of  the  stories, 
"and  the  streets 
were  soon  packed. 
After  a  while  the 
President  came  to 
the  door  again.  'I 
should  like  to  go 
over  to  Seward's 
house,'  he  said.  'Do 
you  know  where  it 
is,  and  will  you  take 
me  there?'  'Yes, 
sir,'  I  answered. 
'Well,'  said  the 
President,  'you  go 
first  and  clear  the 
way,  and  I  will  fol- 
low and  hold  to  your  coat  tails.'  He  was 
much  taller  than  I,  and  we  must  have  been 
a  funny  sight,  but  we  got  through  the  crowd 
and  to  Mr.  Seward's  quarters." 


[T,    BY    WELLER CHICAGO 
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LINCOLN  PUT  HECKLER  TO  ROUT 

Warned  Laugh  on  Sharp-Tongued  Individual  on  Eve  of  Gettysburg  Address — 
Newspaper  Exhibit  Recounts  Tragedies  of  Civil  War  Era. 


By  ALLEN  RAYMOND 

1AHE  story  of  how  Abraham  Lincoln 
turned  the  laugh  against  a  heck- 
ler at  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  on  the  eve- 
ning before  his  famous  address  there 
in  1863  and  recorded  evidence  of  ap- 
plause which  interrupted  that  oration, 
showing  it  did  not  have  to  wait  for 
years  to  bring  appreciation,  are  con- 
tained in  a  page  of  the  New  York 
Tribune  now  on  exhibition  at  Greeley, 
Col. 

The  Greeley  Tribune,  named  for 
the  newspaper  which  Horace  Greeley 
made  famous  in  Civil  war  days  and 
thereafter,  and  published  in  the  town 
which  also  bears  the  noted  editor's 
name,  is  holding  an  exhibition  of 
newspapers  from  all  over  the  world, 
as  an  educational  project.  Prominent- 
ly displayed  there  are  photostats  of  a 
number  of  pages  from  Greeley's  news- 
paper. 

There  is  a  front  page,  of  the  issue 
of  Thursday,  Sept.  12,  1850,  telling 
of  Jenny  Lind's  first  concert.  There 
is  the  editorial  page  of  Jan.  3,  1863, 
in  which  the  text  of  Lincoln's  emanci- 
pation proclamation  is  printed  in  the 
first  column  in  large  type,  and  an 
editorial  near  by  assails  for  falling 
short  of  giving  complete  freedom  to 
slaves  within  the  Union. 

«  issue  of  Nov.  20,  of  that  year, 
if  the  Gettysburg  address,  with 
,11  type  headline  for  the  Presi- 
dent, and  a  large  type  given  to  Ed- 
ward Everett's  oration.  Page  4  of  the 
issue  of  April  15,  1865,  tells  of  the 
assassination  of  the  nation's  Civil  war 
leader,  and  its  succession  of  dispatches 
from  Washington  tell  of  an  agonized 
suspense  in  New  York  for  confirmation 
or  rejection  of  the  first  contradicted 
report. 

Beneath  those  dispatches  also  is  an 
editorial  expression  of  grief,  giving  full 
voice  to  national  mourning,  and  a 
sense  of  realization  of  Lincoln's  great- 
ness in  that  hour  when  the  Union  had 
been  saved. 

Later  pages  in  the  exhibit  include 
one  which  tells  of  the  great  Chicago 
fire,  and  although  no  mention  is  made 
of  Mrs.  O'Leary's  cow,  which  is  credit- 
ed with  having  caused  the  disaster, 
it  is  reported  in  the  correspondence 
that  the  blaze  started  in  a  barn. 

The  newspaper  was  achieving  its 
modern  sense  of  headline  value  and 
complete  news  coverage  at  that  time, 
and  the  correspondence  from  Chicago 
amounted  to  nearly  three  columns  of 
the   front  page.     A  map  of  Chicago 


showing  the  burned  area,  and  inter- 
views in  New  York  financial  and  in- 
surance circles  are  written  in  another 
column,  while  the  sole  remaining  col- 
umn tells  of  a  civic  committee's  report 
on  the  depredations  of  the  Tweed  ring, 
in  New  York  city's  municipal  affairs. 

THE  issue  telling  of  Lincoln's  Get- 
tysburg address  throws  numerous 
sidelights  on  the  temper  and  conduct 
of  the  people  in  that  time.  It  is  nar- 
rated that  after  the  President  and  his 
party  arrived  by  special  train  from 
Washington  and  had  supper  in  Gettys- 
burg, they  were  serenaded  by  "the  ex- 
cellent band  of  the  5th  New  York 
Artillery."  Secretary  of  State  William 
E.  Seward,  Col.  Forney,  the  President's 
military  aide,  and  the  President  were 
all  called  out  of  doors  by  the  cheers 
of  the  crowd  and  speeches  were  de- 
manded. 

Lincoln,  in  lighter  vein,  said  he  had 
no  set  speech  prepared,  and  therefore 
would  not  make  any.  "In  my  posi- 
tion it  is  important  that  I  should  not 
say  any  foolish  things,"  he  said. 

"If  you  can  help  it,"  a  political  critic 
yelled  from  the  crowd. 

"It  very  often  happens  that  the 
only  way  to  help  it  is  to  say  nothing  at 
all,"  the  President  retorted  amiably, 
and  the  crowd  laughed. 

The  little  address  on  the  battlefield, 
beginning  "four  score  and  seven  years 
ago,"  which  has  become  a  national 
classic,  is  set  down  as  reported.  Three 
times  within  its  course  is  the  interpel- 
lation ("Applause").  At  its  close  are 
the  words,  "Long  continued  applause," 
and  the  record  that  three  cheers  were 
given  for  the  President  and  the  gover- 
nors of  several  states  who  were  attend- 
ing the  occasion. 

Memorable  as  that  address  has  come 
to  be  in  the  story  of  this  nation,  it 
was  not  the  news  of  most  importance 
on  the  day  of  its  delivery.  In  1863 
the  eyes  of  the  New  York  Tribune 
readers  were  primarily  turned  toward 
war  correspondence  from  a  conflict  in 
which  the  tide  seemed  to  .roll  North 
and  South,  with  result  in  doubt. 

On  column  one,  elevated  to  the  top 
of  the  paper,  even  above  the  masthead, 
was  the  headline  "From  the  Army  of 
the  Ohio,"  and  beneath  it  were  cross 
lines  telling  how  Longstreet  was  ad- 
vancing across  the  Tennessee;  how 
Burnside  had  pushed  back'  the  foe's 
advance  guard:  how  the  "rebels"  were 
making  desperate  charges,  but  were 
"handsomely  repulsed," 


The  contemporary  historian  of  that 
Civil  war  era  had  not  achieved  the 
dispassionate  calm  of  later  historians. 
In  the  front-paged  brief  report  of  the 
Delaware  election,  the  anti-war  Demo- 
crats are  called  quite  bluntly  "copper- 
heads." In  another  little  dispatch, 
telling  of  the  capture  of  a  Confederate 
blockade  runner,  it  is  reported  that 
the  craft  was  a  new  one  built  in 
Brooklyn,  steaming  under  British 
registry,  ostensibly  owned  in  New 
Brunswick,  but  with  an  Alabama 
purser  aboard,  believed  to  be  part 
owner.  The  skipper  of  the  captured 
vessel,  it  is  set  down,  one  Capt.  Swasey, 
"belongs  in  Rhode  Island." 

THERE  is  just  a  paragraph  also  tell- 
ing of  the  decline  of  the  volun- 
teering spirit  as  the  war  dragged  on, 
and  the  coming  of  the  draft.  "Such 
congressional  districts  as  may  furnish 
their  quota  of  volunteers,"  says  a 
telegram  to  Gov.  Seymour  in  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  from  the  provost  marshal,  Gen. 
Fry,  "will  be  exempt  from   the  draft." 

The  march  of  Western  railroad  ex- 
pansion and  commercial  development 
appears  in  the  story  of  an  "Atlantic 
and  Great  Western  railroad  excursion" 
from  New  York  to  Cleveland,  where 
the  New  York  excursionists  were 
greeted  by  the  firing  of  cannon  and  a 
big  dinner  ::t  which  speeches  were 
made  by  military  and  state  notables, 
and  a  "Mr.  Evans,  of  London,"  per- 
haps representing  English  capital. 

On  that  sad  night  when  a  half- 
crazed  actor  shot  Lincoln  in  Ford's 
theater,  the  paper  had  almost  gone 
to  press  as  the  first  news  came. 

"Highly  Important"  is  the  large 
single-column  headline  at  the  top  of 
column  3,  page  4,  and  underneath  it 
is  "The  President  Shot!"  A  smaller 
line  says,  "Secretary  Seward  Attacked." 

The  first  one-line  "flash"  follows, 
sent  to  New  York  by  a  predecessor  of 
the  Associated  Press.  It  says  merely: 
"The  President  was  shot  in  a  theater 
tonight  and  perhaps  mortally 
wounded." 

Type  was  set  by  hand  in  those  days. 
Directly  beneath  that  "flash"  was  the 
following  from  the  same  source:  "To 
editors:  our  agent  orders  the  dispatch 
about  the  President  stopped.  Nothing 
is  said  about  the  truth  or  falsity  of 
the  dispatch." 

Any  newspaperman  reading  down 
this  column  can  picture  the  late  night 
make-up  force  in  the  composing  room 
of  The  New  York  Tribune,  with  no 


linotypes,  but  printers  setting  from 
the  cases  of  type,  aslant  within  short 
steps  of  the  stone  on  which  that 
empty  page  was  waiting  to  be  filled. 
The  third  dispatch  arrived  and  was 
set  directly  under  the  others,  and  it 
failed  to  end  the  suspense. 

"Special  Dispatch  to  the  N.  Y.  Trib- 
une" it  was  headed.  The  paper's  own 
reporter  was  on  the  job  in  Washing- 
ton and  had  wired  home:  "The  Presi- 
dent was  just  shot  at  Ford's  theater. 
The  ball  entered  the  neck.  It  is  not 
known  whether  the  wound  is  mortal. 
Intense  excitement." 

ONE  more  dispatch  and  the  blow 
had  fallen.  "Special  Dispatch  to 
the  N.  Y.  Tribune — The  President  ex- 
pired at  quarter  to  12." 

Eleven  dispatches  arrived  in  all,  each 
longer,  each  carrying  more  details,  and 
the  final  one  rounding  out  a  complete 
tale  of  that  tragedy.  Night  editors 
had  the  long  rules  separating  columns 
of  type  reversed — turned  bottom-side 
up  so  that  their  thickness  at  the  base 
shall  catch  the  ink  from  the  presses 
and  make  that  page  deeply  black  in 
mourning. 

At  the  end  of  the  dispatches  an  edi- 
torial hand  has  written  for  the  read- 
er's benefit  how  the  dispatches  were 
printed  as  they  came  in  late. 

"We  know  that  every  letter,  every 
line  will  be  read  with  the  intensest  in- 
terest," the  editor  has  scrawled  by 
hand,  in  that  weird  penmanship  which 
only  a  few  veteran  Tribune  printers 
could  decipher.  "In  the  sudden  shock 
of  a  calamity  so  appalling  we  can  do 
little  else  than  give  such  details  of  the 
murder  of  the  President  as  have 
reached  us. 

"Sudden  death  is  always  overwhelm- 
ing; assassination  of  the  humblest  of 
men  is  always  startling;  when  the 
head  of  30,000,000  if  people  is  hurried 
into  eternity  by  the  hand  of  a  mur- 
derer— that  head  a  man  so  good,  so 
wise,  so  noble  as  Abraham  Lincoln, 
the  Chief  Magistrate  of  a  nation  in  the 
condition  of  ours  at  this  moment — 
the  sorrow  and  shock  are  too  great  for 
many  words.   .    .    . 

"For  once  all  party  rancor  will  be 
forgotten,  and  no  right  thinking  man 
can  hear  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  death  with- 
out accepting  it  as  a  national  calam- 
ity. We  can  give  in  these,  its  first 
moments,  no  thought  of  the  future. 
God,  in  His  inscrutable  Providence, 
has  thus  visited  the  nation;  the  future 
we  must  leave  to  Him," 
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